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PREFACE. 


One of the chief difficulties which music students have to 
encounter is the unfamiliar terminology. I have here gone upon 
the plan of old Thomas Morley, whose Introduction to Musicke was 
the first, and, to my thinking, the best grammar this country has 
kn+wn. Let not the reader hastily imagine that the occasional 
“ippancy of the dialogue must affect the value of the subject- 
matter ; so far as it extends, the material of this book has been 
carefully selected during a space of some years to meet the 
practical requirements of a large class. The idea constantly 
before me was to avoid perplexing or boring the untechnical 
student, and to persuade the most superficial amateur to be in- 
terested even over the dry preliminaries of music. 
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A PLAIN AND EASY 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE INDISPENSABLE PRELIMINARIES. 


Scenz.— The Professor's Study. Enter He, Suz, and It. 


Prof. To what am I indebted for the honour of this visit ? 

It. We have heard of your reputation as a teacher, sir, and 
desire to become your pupils in all that appertains to the art of 
music. My friends are merely amateurs, but I myself am 
desirous of making music my profession. 

Prof. If that is the case I can quickly dispose of you. 
Seeing your age, I assume that you have a certain acquaintance 
with the compositions of the great masters. J am not going to 
inflict upon the world any new system when so many excellent 
ones already exist. Therefore you may take up Stainer’s 
Primer or Banister’s Harmony, and work through these with 
but a moderate amount of assistance from me, and afterwards go 
on to Macfarren’s or Prout’s more elaborate grammars. 

Jt. And what good will these do me? 

Prof. They will teach you the general principles to be 
deduced from the practice of all great musicians. Then, if you 
have sufficient intelligence to app/y the principles and formule 
which you have learnt to the music which you know, you will 
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find that you, too, have become a musician. If you haven’t, yon 
won't. .Good morning. | 

She. Alas, sir! these are hard sayings. I am not, I believe, 
more musical than the majority of girls— 

Prof. (aside). Eheu! 

She. But I have common-sense and industry. I have no 
desire to become a theorist, but it often happens that I or one 
of my friends invents a strain of melody— 

Frof. Don’t be ashamed to call it a tune. 

She. A tune, then, which we should like to write down 
and play. Can you teach me how to do this, and how to 
write an accompaniment ? | 

Prof. It is difficult, but not impossible. 

She. Or to make an accompaniment to the hymns which 
we all know and love ? 

Prof. It is a modest ambition, but not an uncommon nor 
unreasonable one. I shall endeavour to satisfy you. 

He. J am in something the same boat, professor. One 
hears many a rattling good tune at smoking concerts, or— 
or the Halls, don’t you know, :nd one would give anything 
to be able to put some kind of a bass to them—vamping, I 
think I have heard it called. 

Prof. My dear young friends, your desire is a most healthy 
and praiseworthy one. ‘This knowledge of how to put a bass 
or an accompaniment to a tune is the first step towards 
musicianship. Stravge to say, it has never been ministered to 
in a systematic and, at the same time, easily intelligible 
fashion. Let us see, then, what we can do to put you in the 
right way. You already know how music is written on a 
staff of five lines; or, to speak more correctly, on a staff of 
eleven lines with the middle one dropped out ? 

She. Oh, of course! Everybody learns all that when 
they are about six years old | 

Prof. And while using that knowledge all their lives they 
yet contrive to forget it continually. Well, you know that 
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notes written on such a staff correspond with the white keys 
ot the piano unless there is any indication to the contrary. 
What indication do I allude to ? 

She. Sharp ({), flat (0), and natural (4). Do get on. 

Prof. If you fancy you are going to learn the whole art 
and mystery of writing music in one lesson, allow me to 
undeceive you. Before we can take a single step in advance 
- we must know where we are. What do those signs mean ? 

She. That you are to use black notes instead of white, or 
vic? versd. 

Prof. A true amateur’s answer! Say rather that the sharp) 
indicates that the pitch of a note is to be raised a semitone \ 
above the normal; the flat indicates that it is to be lowered . 
similarly, and the hapiral that its original pitch is to be restored. _ 

She. Surely that is the same thing much less clearly ex- 
pressed. 

Prof. Does your definition answer for E# or CD, for 
instance ? 

She. No; but what do you want with such notes? Why 
not write F and B? 

Prof. If you knew anything about scales and keys you 
wouldn’t ask. Don’t you think it would look funny to see a 
seale of Ff with two kinds of F and no EP? 

She. Perhaps it would, but I think I can exist as I have 
hitherto done, without knowing much about the key of F'¥. 

Prof. Without knowing much about any key, you mean. 
But you will admit that for those who do require this knowledge 
all keys need to be written on the same system ? 

She (yawning). Oh, I suppose so. Well? 

Prof. I shall not bother you at this stage with explanations 
of what are called “ Elements,” such as the relative lengths of 
notes, time-signatures, and the like; but in learning anything in 
an orderly and systematic way one cannot altogether shirk the 
disagreeable ta>k of first committing to memory~a certain num- 
ber of technical terms— 
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Ffe (groaning). Oh yes, know! Dominant, and Super-tonic, 
and Diminished Fifths, and all that. What a weary nuisance ! 

Prof. But what would you have? Things must have names, 
and if you have received any education at all, you ought*to be 
able to apprehend the meaning and therefore the reasonableness 
of this nomenclature. 

She. But I never shall. The only one I can remember is 
that the last note of the scale is called the Leading Note, and I 
only remember that because Mr. Prout speaks of it somewhere 
as the Misleading Note. 

Prof. And your mind grasps that because you know from 
experience that you have trouble in getting that note to move as 
it should. 

He. How should it ? 

Prof. - About nine cases out of ten it is followed by the note 
next above—the key-note, or T'onic, as it is called. 

She. I always confuse the Tonic and the Dominant: 
why? 

Prof. Because you hear both words used close together. Let 
me try to make you distinguish them. Which is the strongest, 
or most vital note of a key ? 

She. The key-note, I suppose. 

He. Why? I don’t see that. 

Prof. Well, if words mean anything, a key-note means a 
note by which all the other notes of the scale are locked together. 
Consequently it is the most vital note. 

IIe. Well? 

She (eagerly). Oh yes! and a tonic is a thing they give you 
to recruit your vitality. 

Prof. (laughing). So long as you connect the two ideas of 
Tonic and strength, I don’t care how you do it. As to the 
word Dominant, which is applied to the fifth note of the scale, 
it really means “ governing’’; but that doesn’t help us to 
remember it, because the Tonic also governs the key. Think 
of it as part of the word ‘“ predominant,” for you cannot fail to 
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notice that it forms part of the two principal chords of the key 
and is therefore more heard than any other note.* 


—_—@_— 
PHS ac; A 





P+ —— 
——— 


He (aside). Good old banjo! 

She. I think I shall remember those now. But what about 
the other dreadful words— Mediant, and all those ? 

Prof. They are of far less importance to remember. Here 
is the list, but we shall not use the words Super-tonic, Mediant, 
Sub-dominant, and Sub-mediant more than we can help. 


Ist-note of scale is called the Tonic: that is, the strongest note.~ 


2nd ie N: Super-tonic: that is, the note 
above the Tonic. 
érd cs Mediant: that is, the note half- 
| way between Tonic and 
Dominant. 
4th - 7 Sub-dominant: that is, the note 
~ underneath the Dominant.T 
5th = Dominant: that is, the predomin- 
ant note. 
6th - - Sub-mediant: that is, the note 


half-way between Tonic | 


and Sub-dominant. 
7th . " Leading Note: that is, the note 


He (aside). What stuff! 
Prof. (overhearing him). Tf you can find any better terms I 


* It is particularly desired that all the musical examples given in this book 
shall be played upon the piano by the student. 


+ The real meaning of Sub-dominant is ‘‘the note which governs the key 
wnderneath in the same way that the Dominant governs it above,” but the other 
suffices for a false memory. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
which leads us to the Tonic. _ 


: 
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wish you would, for every one finds these a great trouble to 
xemember. 

He. Why not simply the first, second, third, fourth, and so 
on, of the key ? 

Prof. Too clumsy. Which is easier, to speak of the two 
chords I played just now as the “ Tonicand Dominant chords ” 
or the “ chords of the first and fifth notes’ of the key of C ? 

He. True: Lapologize. Well, suppose we make an effort 
and try to remember these, will it help us on our way ? | 

Prof. It is one tool to your tool-box. temember that the 
business-like learner lays in a pretty large stock of such 
matters before he begins to work; now we, like true amateurs, 
are going to start with as few as we can possibly do with, and 
pick up others as we go along, and then only when we are 
obliged. 

She. Oh, I don’t mind taking any amount of trouble so long 
es I can see the object of it. 

He. My sentiments to a hair! 

Prof. 'Yhen next I shall speak of a still more uninteresting 
matter. You must know that we shall sometimes want to 
consider the distance or InrervaL between two notes. Ilow 
is this reckoned ? 

She. By the numb » of intervening notes, I suppose. 

Prof. Yes; would you count upwards or downwards ? 

He. What difference can that make ? 

Prof. None, if only two notes were in question. But if we 
wanted to know what intervals we had here, you = 


5 7 


might give three different answers, according to (}—s——— 
waere you counte! from. What intervals have 
we P 

He. A fourth and a fifth. 

She. A sixth and a tenth. 
_ Prof. Both wrong: a fifth and a tenth io ae is the 
answer. 


He. How do you make that out ? 
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Prof. We reckon all intervals upwards, and always from the/ 
lowest note. > 

He. Then it is a fourth and a ninth? 

Prof. No; we count the note we start from. 

ITe. But you don’t usually do that: in measuring distances. 

Prof. Itisa pure convention. Jnstead of saying “C and G 
are four notes apart,” we say, ‘in the space C to G there are 
five notes,”’ so we call it a fifth. 

He. ‘There are eight keys of the piano in that space, so why 
not eall it an eighth ? 

Prof. To explain that clearly I should have to discourse to 
you upon the construction of a scale. I fear that might bore 
you. ee 

He. If itis not vitally important I would rather get on. 
Well, intervals are counted upwards and inclusively ; what 
noxt ? | 

Prof. Why, I fear I must go into some tiresome details 
with regard to these intervals. What is this? —— 

e 


She. A fifth; we had it just now. porter 
Prof. And what is this ? ? ee 
She. Also a fifth. oe 


Prof. Is there no difference in their sound ? 
(Plays them alternately.) 

She (after much consideration). None that I can detect. 

Prof. Great Bach! what an ear! 

He. The first sounds all right, but the other sounds all 
wrong. I don’t quite know why. 

Prof. Isthe distance between the two notes the same in 
both cases? This is where the half-notes or semitones come in. 

He. Of course, if you reckon the semitones, there are seven 
from C to G and only six from B to F. 

Prof. Clearly, then, there is more than one kind of fifth. 

He (sighing). I am afraid so. | 
’ Prof. And the one that “sounds all right,” as you say, we 
ealla Perrecr Vifth: do you know why? 
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He. Not in the least. 

Prof. Because if we sharpen or flatten one of its notes we 
make it sound, as you say, “all wrong.”’ 

Te. Thatis not much of a reason, but I think I see the 
idea. 

She. But how in the world am [I to tell a perfect fifth from 
an imperfect one? You can’t expect me to go about counting 
semitones ? 

Prof. There is only one alternative—an infinitely preferable 
one, by the way. ‘Train your ear to recognize the difference in 
the sound. 

He. <Any fool can tell the difference. 

She. Then I am no fool; for J am not able. 

He (politely). Oh, I am sure you must be. 

Prof. Iwill try to help you another way. Listen! The 
intervals called Perfect are fourths, fifths, and octaves. The 
others, namely, seconds, thirds, sixths, and sevenths, may be 
altered without losing their normal character of sweetness or 
harshness, so we have to find a different name for them. Our - 
ancestors used to call them greater and lesser, but this sounded 7 
indefinite, so it was found better to Latinize these terms and calb 
them major and minor. 

She. But how am I to tell which is which ? 

Prof. Doyouknow a major scale when you are asked for it ? 

She. Yes. 

Prof. Do you know a minor scale P 

She. N— Iam not sure. 

Prof. That means youdon’t. Now, I am not going to teach 
you your scales ; you would only hate me if I did. But here is 
a major scale. 


Now observe: this contains nothing but perfect and major 
intervals— 
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He. Reckoning always from the bottom note ? 

Prof. Yes. So when you want to find the character of an 
interval— 

She. But I don’t. 

Prof. I can assure you that you will. Build up a scale— 
sing it in your mind—from the lower note to the upper, and if 

this upper note turns out to be a note of your scale the interval 
- must be perfect, or major. Thus: what interval is it from 


D to B? 


SSS 
She. A major sixth. I think I see. Butif the scale doesn’t 
fit, what then ? | 
Prof. Here I must ask you to turn on your full brain-power. 
Intervals a semitone less than major are, as I have said, minor. 
She. An example, before we proceed. 
Prof. D to C, what interval ? 


ws - —_—. —— sade Se eS SS OS 
, SSS = 
i — oe eet 


She. A minor seventh—how curious! Well? 

Prof. An interval smaller than minor or smaller than perfeet 
is called DimintsHep. An interval larger than major or Jarger 
than perfect is called AUGMENTED. 

She. I fail to grasp that. Please, couldn’t we skip it? 

He. It’s easy enough if you put it straight before you. 
Perfect and Major if increased are Augmented, > 
Perfect and Minor if decreased are Diminished. 

She. It does look simpler put that way, I admit; but my 
head is whirling. 

Prof. Then we will not go any further to-day. But as 
what I have just taught you is more important than you can 
imagine at preseut, I shall ask you to bring me some exercises 
on intervals. 





Intervals 


Lt 


CORE Nom 


10. 


UE. 
ae. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
bi; 
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. What intervals may be (a) perfect, (b) major, (c) minor? 
. Write a perfect fifth from Cf, F, Ep, Bb, Gf, and Dp. 
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a major third from D, from AD, from B, and from 
ED. | 

a minor sixth from G, D, F¢, C, A, and Ep. 

a major seventh from B, G?, HE, C#, F, and AD. 

a minor second from G, Ep, F, A, G4, and AD. 

a perfect fourth from A, B9, D, CZ, ED, and F. 

a diminished fifth from B, C#, ED, FZ, G, and A. 

a minor seventh from C, H, G, F, B9, and ED. 

an augmented second from CO, Ep, Bp, Ap, F, 
and G. 

an augmented fourth from F, BD, C, D, G, and AD. 

a major sixth from AD, B, C, Eb, Dd, G, and F¢. 

a minor third from A, 0, D, BD, Ff, and Gt. 

a major second from Og, Fg, Gb, B, E, Dd. 

an augmented sixth from D9, Ab, 0, F, Gd, Bb. 

a diminished third from CZ, G#, E, A, DZ, B. 

Write down the following notes and name the 
intervals between them:—A—F: B—I’: CZ—D: 
Cf{—B: D—Bb: Dp—AD: EbD—F: E—A¢: 
H—C: F—G#: F2—G: GZ—B: A—B: 
Ab—C: Bb—CD: | 


CHAPTER [1. 


OF ACCENT, TIME, RHYTHM, AND OTHER THINGS. 


Prof. I am glad that you have done all the exercises, my 
young friends; it augurs well for your earnestness. But I 
notice one difference between you. Yours, young gentleman, 
improved as they went on; while yours, young lady, began 
excellently, but grew more incorrect the more you wrote. 

She. Did they?. Oh, I found them so dry, and I remember 
now I did the last ones in a hurry. 

Prof. The true reason is that after a while, growing 
impatient, you were led away by the usual instinct of your sex 
to guess rather than to calculate. 

He. They were easy enough to measure, but I failed to see 
the use of them when they were done. 

She. The fact is, | was in a hurry to get to something more 
interesting. I got the idea for a waltz into my head and I tried 
to write it down. I don’t know if you can read it, but that’s it 
—that pencil smudge over the page. It sounded all right when 
I played it. : 

Prof. Will it be equally kind to me? (Plays.) 


SSS ae 


Pete i Sie A 





He (yuffawing). By Jove! I shouldn’t care to dance to 
that. 
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She. No, no! you are playing it all wrong. 

Prof. J simply played what you have written. Of course, I 
can guess what you meant to write, but why not put it down 
correctly while you were about it. 

She. Haven't 1? Oh, I see! I forgot all the sharps. 

Prof. There were not a great quantity. But I presume, 
therefore, that you did not ask yourself what key you were in? 

She. Key? No; I put it down as it came. 

Prof. Not quite, I think, for it “came” with all the I” 
sharp. 

She (marking each one in, with much pains). There! is it 
better now ? 

Prof. Nota bit. You should have put the sharp once and 
for all at the beginning, as what is called a “key-signature,”’ 
which means a sign to tell us what key we are in. 

He. And then you would have seen you were in the key 
of G. 

Prof. Not beyond all mistake. Owing to our imperfect 
system of notation, the same signature is used for a major key 
and for the key called tts relative minor. 

He. I don’t think any power on earth can make me avoid 
confusing relative minor and tonic minor. 

Prof. Well, you learnt the meaning of ‘onic last time. 
‘What was it P 

She. Iknow! the key-note. 

Prof. Very well; tonic minor is the minor with the same 
key-note. Relative minor is the key a minor third (three 
semitones) lower. 

He. Ah! I understand it, but I am sure I shall never 
xemember it. 

She. But my tune seems all out of time when you play it. 

Prof. “Seems, madam? nay, it is—I know not seems.” 
‘What time do you take it to be ? 

She (after consideration), Three crotchets in a bar, J think, 

Prof. You should be sure. Waltzes are always written 
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in that measure, whatever dancers may do to disprove it. How 
do you indicate that ? 

She. With a 4and a 3, but I can’t remember which goes 
uppermost. 

Prof. Ever learn fractions at school ? 

She. Ye—es (doubtfully). 

Prof. At least you must have noticed by the tickets in shop 
windows that three-quarters.isn’t written 4. 

She. Yes, of course. 

Prof. And isn’t a crotchet a quarter of a whole note (or semie 
breve) ? Aye 

She. I suppose so. _,, « yt 

Prof. Then three crotchets are ?, two are 7, and six are 9. 
He. Then why don’t they Bits four crotchets as 4 instead 
of C. 

Prof. The Germans usually do, and it is far the most sensi- 
ble way. 

She. Oh, I remember now! I learnt all this once, and I had 
forgotten it. But now I see how to use it, perhaps it will stay 
by me. But to return to my waltz. 

Pr; . Yes; how do you get two minims into one bar? 

She. Oh, that was a slip! I meant—and yet—I don’t know 
what I meant there. 

Prof. Fortunately Ido. Listen! (plays) .... And this is 
how it should be written :— 


Ses a a= ae 
2 === Sas Es a 
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Now, i! you wili compare the two, you will see that your 
guessing at the key and guessing at the time caused all the mis- 
takes, which a very little reason would have avoided. Before I 
go on to speak about melody and the manner in which it is 
constructed, just let me ask you to write out that tune in the 
key in which I will now play it. (Plays tune in the key of F'sharp. 
After many struggles SHE writes down as follows : —) 


eee ee Series 


Perhaps your fellow-student will try to sing this for us? 

He. I couldn’t do it to save my life. 

Prof. Why not? The tune is simple enough. 

HTe. Simple! to sing from F sharp up to E flat, then F 
natural to C sharp, and all the rest of it, simple? Wagner isn’t 
in it! 

Prof. You now begin to perceive, firstly, that it does make 
some difference what we call notes; secondly, that you cannot 
- write down even a simple waltz tune correctly without realizing 
the intervals between its notes; and thirdly, that, amongst other 
things, you require to know something about accent, time, and 
rhythm. 

iIe, I thought those all meant the same thing. 

Prof. Many people have that idea, but it is not quite correct. 
They are different degrees of the same thing. In this matter we 
will use poetry as our illustration, for music derives its accent, 
time, and rhythm chiefly from that art. In poetry I suppose 
you will admit that there are only long and short syllables ? 

She. Well, I do know that much. 

Prof. These correspond with the accents of musical eau: 
which are either strong or weak. 

She. Long or short, you mean. 

‘Prof. I don’t mean anything of the kind. In Scotch tunes 
the strongest accents frequently come on the shortest notes. 
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An accented note is one which corresponds with a long syllabie 


of verse, but it need not be a long note, for all that. An 
unaccented note is one which corresponds with a short syllable, 
yet it need not be of little duration. So there are only two 
kinds of accent (quantity, we call it in verse), strong and weak. 
Is that clear ? 

He. Of course. 

Prof. Now, these accents, whatever people may say, can only — 
be grouped in two ways, one long and one short, or one long 
and two short. 

She. I don’t in the least understand what you mean by 
that. | ; 
fies do, 

Prof. I might mention that the intervals between these notes 
are oftener consonant* than dissonant, and when the melody 
takes a skip or leap of a dissonant interval it usually returns 
within that interval. Next, there is a certain symmetry and 
proportion in the phrases or portions of a tune, which is only, va 
a larger scale, the same thing as the equal subdivision of a bar. 
Your waltz will make you realize this if we write it down in the 





following manner : 
Andante. 


e roe 
ES ae eo eee 


a 








* Consonant intervals are those which sound agreeable, as the major and 
minor third and sixth, the perfect fourth, fifth, and octave, &c. Dissonant 
intervals are the diminished and augmented ones, besides major and minor 
seconds and sevenths. 


B 2 
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He. UHow different it looks! And yet it would sound the 
same, I suppose ? 

Prof. Precisely. 

He. Then can a tune be written in any length of note, and 
barred how you like ? 

Prof. Itisa pure convention of notation. Three hundred 
years ago the same tune would have been written in semibreves 
and minims, and one hundred years earlier in notes of double 
or quadruple that length. The system of barring also tends 
towards simplicity, and such long and difficult bars as you find 
in the slow movements of Mozart and Beethoven are now, 
thank goodness, quite obsolete. In barring there is only one - 
rule, and this is that the strongest accents fall on the first of the 
bar. 

She. But how am I to know which are the strongest 
accents P 

Prof. You ought to be able to feel it; all the help I can 
give you is to say that the last accented note in the tune is one. 
To know how to bar a tune, consider the /ast accented note as 
coming on the first beat of a bar and reckon backwards. 

He. Then you have barred that tune wrongly; the bar 
lines ought to come half a bar sooner. 

Prof. Quite true, and this is a mistake often made with 
large bars. But I did it on purpose; I merely desired to 
divide the tune into four equal portions to show you how these 
are related in shape. But before enlarging upon this point 
suppose you exercise your ingenuity in barring some tunes. I 
think it will be as well to leave you to find out the time also. 
With such familiar airs there can be no difficulty in that. 

She. Familiar! Why, I only know the first one—Rodin 
Adair. 

Prof. More shame for you! The sooner you learn the 
native songs of your country the better. Before you attempt 
this exercise, though, I should like to be'sure that you under- 
stand clearly the meaning of time signatures. A semibreve 
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being the longest note in use,* the amount of time in each bar is 
reckoned in fractions of this. Here is the list of the more usua. 
time signatures ; you need not read it unless you like :— 


5 or ¢@ .... two halves, or minims, in the bar. 
or (; .... four fourths, or crotchets, in the bar. 
three fourths, or crotchets. 


PLO BOO Se 


two fourths, or crotchets. 


And so on. When the beats are subdivided into friplets we 
- have what are called compound times. 


6 same as 3, but three crotchets to each minim. 
12 ,, .,, 4, but three quavers to each crotchet. 
2, ~=y:~«fy:«~Dut three quavers to each crotchet. 
6 ,, 4, 3, but three quavers to each crotchet. 


He. But where is the difference between 1? and two bars of 
oF , 
Prof. There is really scarcely any. And it is often difficult 
to say for certain that a piece is in quadruple and not in duple 
time—Rule, Britannia, for instance. In olden days this 
matter of time was complicated almost beyond possible com- 
prehension. We have been simplifying it ever since, and I 
look to a time in the near future when there will be one unit 
of time instead of half a dozen, so that we shall have but two 
species of time—¥7 and }. But this by the way: now do me 
these exercises. 


EXERCISES. 


(‘The student-should copy out these examples before solving them. 











*Semibreve means ‘* Half-short,” another of the troublesome anomalies of our 
notation. This name dates from a time when it was really the shortest note ‘u 
USE. « 
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OF ACCENT, TIME, RHYTHM, AND OTHER THINGS. a7 | 





CHAPTER III. 
OF MELODY. 


She. Well, I have done all the exercises, but I don’t feel 
much further advanced towards my aim. 

Prof. Don’t you? We will try that, although it is early 
days yet to measure our progress. When next you write a tune, 
do you think you will put FY when you mean FZ? 

She. Perhaps not, unless I forget. Yes; of course I know IL 
have to put down the real notes, and remember that I’ flat, 
sharp, or natural all /ook the same on paper. 

Prof. That is a great step made. And about time, now? 

She. Time is gathered from the accents, which always come 
every second, third, or fourth beat. If I can only tell which are 
the accents ! | 

He. That is all perfectly clear now. I want to hear some- 
thing about rhythm. 

Prof. Very good. Rhythm is time on a larger sialon ; that. 
is all. 

She. Could you put that a little more clearly ? 

Prof. Certainly. Let us take your tune again. You re- 
member how I wrote it as four bars of 1? time? 


em 


Well, now take your original version of it and try to do the 
same with that. 
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She (after a copious use of india-rubbe/). I see. It goes all 
wrong in the time nov. 

Prof. Yes; when you speak of the contents of a bar, you 
say time; when you deal with the number of bars, you speak of 
rhythm : the two things are the same, only on a different: scale. 

She. I do believe I see something I never dreamed of before. 
A tune is one gigantic bar, complete in all its subdivisions. 

Prof. Exactly so. 

He. And it can be split up into two, four, eight, or sixteen. 
smaller bars. 

Prof. Just as one note can be split up into na four, eight, 
or sixteen shorter notes. 

He. Holdon! A note can be divided either by two or 
three, you said. | 

Prof. And tunes can also be built up in portions of either 
two or tnree bars. 

He (incredulously). Can they? 

Prof. The larger rhythmical divisions are far more frequently’ 
duple than triple, but here are some examples of the latter :— 


EXAMPLES. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
iat ‘asta + * , 
Peer pease ree 
“Ss Se eeaae Saye nae a 


RULE, BRITANNIA. 


=e ; ae ee 
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HEARTS OF OAK. 


62 @ © += 


| — —.. ae oe 
62 = ea | 
a/ _@- 


Norse.—Rule, Britannia and Hearts of Oak are here written in the customary 
way, but a reference to the remarks on time (pp. 20, 21) will show that they are 
barred incorrectly. Both would be better in 4 time. 





Now, observe the point we have reached. <A tune is, as you say, 
one gigantic bar ; that means it may be split up into, or built up 
out of, aregular number of smaller portions, the multiplying or 
dividing number being always 2 or 3. In other words, a tune 
consists generally of four, eight, or sixteen conventional bars. 
Can you tell anything more about it? What is a melody, or 
tune P 

He, Ask me another! 

She. It is just notes one after another, in a regular number 
of bars, as you have pointed out; but why some tunes should 
sound better than others I can’t think. 

Prof. Nor can I well explain, beyond certain obvious 
features of good and ill. But all tunes worthy of the name 
have the characteristics which { will now describe to you. 
Firstly, their notes conform to the scale of some one key, from 
which they may make a distinct departure, but to which they 
invariably return. Secondly, there are seldom successive wide 
skips between the notes, these lying for the most part quite close 
together. ‘Thirdly, and most important of all, the phrases 
rhyme, or are built on similar rhythmical patterns. 

She. I noticed when I had composed half my waltz tune it 
seemed to want to begin again nearly the same as at first. Is 
that what you mean ?P 

Prof. Exactly. Notice that whereas in poetry the rhymes 
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come at the end of lines, in music it is the beginnings of phrases 
which require to resemble each other. 

He. Is that always so ? 

Prof. The more it is so, the simpler and more obvious the 
tune. Example :— 


af HOME, SWEET HOME. 





Here there is only one note different between the two halves of 
the melody, and that is at the end. The same thing happens in 
the second part of this tune. 

He. ‘That seems rather a cheap way of composing. 

Prof. Itis cheap, yet there is scope for more art than you 
would think in this kind of thing. Jor instance, the two halves 
need not so exactly match as in Home, sweet Home. If you 
regard your tune as consisting of four phrases (corresponding 
with the four lines of a verse) it is sufficient that the first and 
third shall rhyme; the other two being only decently in keeping 
with them. ; 

: ). 


. 








arabs ao ceiaea wont id ce See 
pee genes 
a 
a hares c 
ids ee eee 
a, TS al —— eager te yt 
. oo naats._~ al eles ete 


The fourth phrase is always more or less different from the 
second, because it has to make an ending. 

He. But there are other ways of building a melody, | 
suppose ? 
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_ Prof. Oh yes! I will show you two or three more simple 
forms. Here is one in which the first strain is immediately 
repeated ; then comes a new strain for the third line, and the 
first again repeated for the fourth. 


THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


a ae 


The Last Rose of Summer, The Vicar of Bray, and Drink to me 
only are among thousands of tunes built this way. This is 









oa ems b 





called the Rondo form, because it comes round to its first 
strain. Another variety of this would be if the repetitions 
of the first strain were not identical, but only approximate, or 
if the first and fourth strains were alike, and the second and. 
_ third either alike or different. Thus :— 


0; TIS MY AeLiGHT.” 0 az. 





repeat repeat 
a, 


eee 


But these devices are not very common. 
He. Surely there are others? The Lost Chord is like none 
of these. . 


Prof. And therefore it is not a tune in the same sense of the 





word. If you will examine it you will find that it contains. 
four phrases of four bars, different as to notes and intervals, 
but built pretty nearly on the same rhythmical pattern. 


gaits ghee A ere eld. 
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This putting together of phrases of similar rhythm but dis- 
similar notes is the next stage higher in the evolution of melody. 
Where a close resemblance as to interval is preserved we call it 
Sequence* form. Here are two of the simplest possible 
examples. 


CEASE YOUR FUNNING. 






Sess 


- ~ B gt ep edd RENEE 


MARLBROOK. 






eae SSS Ess = 


as —o- 
=n 


Almost any melody of Gounod’s will give you an example of 
the same kind of thing. This is a threefold repetition of a 
pattern, and a new one to finish. But some composers, notably 


Schumann, will use the same pattern for all four phrases. 
Think of his Schlummerlied and Arabesque. Here one can only 
avoid poverty and monotony by making the melody very varied. 
This fixity of rhythmical outline is often (as in The Lost Chord) 
necessitated by the words. 

He. I fancy a good many song composers are indebted to 
the poet for much of their music. 

Prof. More even than you or they have any suspicion of. 
But in writing a modern ballad they ignore rhythm altogether, 
and follow the /ong-short, long-short or short-long, short-long 
metre of the words helplessly, even though accent and sense be 
destroyed. In dance music, where there are no words to help them, 





* A Sequence in music is the same figure or phrase repeated a note higher or 





“ 
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the minor composers seldom venture beyond that stencil-pattern 
kind of music, of which I gave you Home, sweet Home as a 
specimen. ‘Take any polka you choose, and you will find that 
the first two or four bars comprise the whole of the music; the 
corresponding and rhyming phrases which form the remainder 
are such mechanical imitations that they might be supplied by 
any one; é.9. 


(ae ) 2-09 2- Seo 
e/ a Pe ona Seager 


If you had never heard the continuation of this, either of you 





could supply it for yourselves. 

She. Certainly I could, but that is just what makes it so 
nice. Won't you give us some exercises on this kind of thing ? 
It will be really interesting. 

Prof. To be sure I will. Understand that this is your first 
step towards learning how to compose. Most people, before 
encouraging you to take this, would insist upon your learning 
a great deal of the grammar of music, the nature of chords and 
cadences, harmonic progressions, and so forth; but I think it 
more practical to take things in their natural order. Before we 
can have music we must have scales and key; next, time and 
rhythm; next, shapely melody; and, last of all, harmony. 
Here, then, are some beginnings of tunes, which you may 
furnish with continuations for me. I should point out that you 
will always end on your key-note. 

He. Why always? 

Prof. It is the rarest thing to do otherwise. 


EXERCISES. 


Con moto. 


a= tte eae 
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4, Andante. 
| aes en i LS PRA ean si 
ea, Spee oe eee SpUHES aeeet 2 


hs Alleyro. 2 





a SSIS 


ie ~ Sees 


G nie M ao ato, 











Alla mareia, 


 SSee2 — a 
6 = Sere apres 


THREE-BarR RHYTHM. 
_ 9. Allegro. * 
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ll. Allegre. 










Ronpo Form. 


The given portion of melody to be repeated (its last notes 
altered the second time if desired), then a new portion of similar 
length and character to be coniposed, ending with the first 
strain again. Model: The Blue Bells of Scotland. 


13. Alleyro. 











4. Moderato. 
ee aSE saree eres 
tame a SN a 

16. Andante.. 

OR 8 Bi: wale Je 


Gono eet 


16, Allegretto, 


= sae = Sst a» i ore 
austere a Spibe eros 














(a) 
17. Allegro. =. 
paves woe 
ne = ea [piesa come 





18. Moderato. 





(a) This portion needs modifying to make a cadence. 
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19. Adleyro. (Rhythm of 5 bars.) 
é ee | $202 3-2 = KS 


20. Anduntino. 










ry 





Ronpo-SrevENcE Form. 


The given portion is here repeated either on some other 
position in the scale, or in a different key, or only approxi- 
mately imitated. The new portion need not closely resemble 
it. The fourth strain the same as the first, but finishing on 
the key-note. 


eet Repent in A. et bar 
goer ect eee Tico 
Vv 





21. Andante. 
= 








25. Allegretto. 





ee 0G SRAPERN i, Cari sia 
See ae ee 


The name of my true love you'd fain have me _ tell. 
Vilsgive you his  pic-ture, twill do just as — well, 

Nought shall in- duce me, Tl ne’er tell his name, 
But plainly I'll de- scribe him, ’twill be just the same. 


C 


34 
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26. Allegro. 





a 
I’m called the jo - vial mil - ler, 
And well I_ love my call - ing, 
The cares 


of state ne’er plague my pate, 
I- loathe 


all par - ty brawl - ing 
(Fourth strain different to Jirst.) 


SrQquEence Form. 


The same melodic and rhythmic pattern for three phrases, 
and a new one for the fourth. Type: Cease your Funning, and 
Maribrook. 


Q7 


27. Allegro. 
a it an AA 
8 ee = =— Eee = = 
———w 7 sas Panta 
28. Allegretto. 
— * 
a es 
Sm eeie ne Se ee 
= 





8 
a 
ey aha l Oo. “~~ — eo 





Tempo di vailse. 


$2; Vwace. 


aires ai 


a 
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pn apo Allegro. 







34. Alla marewt, 


A —-_ 
aa 


386. Andante 
OS) LO ACRE te — es aUE Ls be 
22) Seer ee 
SS SS aS ee —_—_—_‘/ 


He. - This is all very fine, but, as I said before, it strikes me 
as being rather cheap. 
She. How can you say so! I think it is delightful ! 





Prof. Now, you see that there are different degrees of 
musical intelligence. or some, the simple stencil-pattern tune 
is wholly satisfying ; by others, a more elaborate type of melody 
is demanded. 

He. I only want it not quite so square now and then. 

Prof. It wili be hard to initiate you into a better class of 
melody until we have at command some of the resources of 
harmony which will enable you to modu/ate—that 1s, use more 
than one key, and to avoid a cadence—that is, prevent the music 
from coming to a full stop at the end of the fourth phrase. 

He. Rule, Britannia is a specimen of the kind of thing I 
mean. ‘That is a fine tune, but it doesn’t have this stencil-plate 
arrangement, 

Prof. Before you can hope to write a tune of that description 
you will have to undergo a complete and thorough musical 
education. Itis just in the diversity of its phrases and the 
subtle way in which they are connected that its musical merit 
lies. =F 
She. I don’t think it half so good a tune as the Marseillawse. 
Prof. You wouldn’t. But the Marseillaise is really (or was 

c 2 


ft) 
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—for it has been much modified since it was first written) a 
crude and amateurish composition, the phrases of which cohere 
very badly. The patriotic associations of the air blind -most 
people to its defects. 

Ife. I can’t go into things so deeply as that, but I do know 
that some tunes of Schubert and Handel and—and some of those 
other old Johnnies, are real tunes, and seem to strike deeper into 
you than all this present-day stuff. Why is that, and why 
didn’t they write more of that kind of thing ? 

Prof. Iwill tell you, though I fear you will hardly under- 
stand me. The tunes you have just been exercising your 
ingenuity upon continuing are the lowest step of the musical 
ladder. Some people are incapable of understanding—though 
they may be quite capable of admiring—a higher form of art. 
The “ higher form of art”’ is really a higher art of form, for it 
consists in constructing tunes which shall be satisfying as such 
to the ear, but whose component phrases shall not be so vulgarly 
symmetrical. I should say that here was the distinction between 
tune and melody (though it is hard to draw an exact line of 
separation between the two). A tune has phrases of closely 
corresponding pattern ; a melody need not have. 

He. Then we oughtn’t to call Rude, Britannia a tune ? 

Prof. Melcdy would be the more appropriate designation. 
Naturally, to clamp together several distinct melodic phrases so 
that they will seem to cohere, requires considerable instinct and 
even more judgment. Such melodies will rarely be grasped or 
admired on a first hearing (unless the component phrases are 
very familiar), but they will grow on you the more you hear 
them. Schubert’s Ave Maria is such a melody, Handel’s 
Largo another, Mendelssohn’s O rest in the Lord another. You 
ask why these “old Johnnies” (you irreverent wretch!) did 
not write ‘more of that kind of thing.” Are you under the 
impression that you know all the melodies worth knowing ? 
You are like a child playing with pebbles on the sea-shore, 
while the great ocean of music lies unexplored before you. 
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He. Thanks, Professor. I only know that I used to sing in 
the Albert Hall Choir once, and those oratorios used to bore me 
fo death. They didn’t improve on acquaintance, except just 
dere and there. 

Prof. Is it not conceivable that the fault may have been 
yours ? 

He. Well, we needn’t go into that. What I want to know 
is how tunes may be made a little less square and yet remain 
tunes. 

Prof. Very good. Do you know The flowers that bloom in 
the Spring, from Sullivan’s Mikado ? 

He. Rather! 

Prof. Observe how the rhythm of the verse runs :—- 


“* The flowers that bloom in the Spring, tra, la, 
Breathe promise of merry sunshine ; 
As we merrily dance and we sing, tra, !a, 
We welcome the hope that they bring, tra, la 
Of a summer of roses and wine.” 


Here we have a stanza of five lines instead of four; but as five 
phrases would be so unsymmetrical as to endanger the popu- 
larity of the tune (although quite a possible rhythm) the 
last line is repeated, so as to make six. The musical phrases 


then rhyme in accordance with the verses. 
_—a"_ 


ay b, a, a, b, b, 





He. see: one of the phrases is repeated two notes higher, 
which gives the tune a pleasant cock o’ one side for the moment. 
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Prof. This repetition of a phrase upon another part of the 
scale, which we already know something about, and of which 
the first half of God save the Queen is the simplest possible 
example, is the usual device for lengthening a rhythm, and thus 
avoiding monotony. It is natural to employ it when demanded 
by the words of a song, but in instrumental music it is still 
more suitable and desirable. 

He. It wouldn’t do in dance music, though. 

Prof. No; there, on account of the steps, the periods have 
to be of eight and sixteen bars only. 

She. Well, it seems to me you spoil a tune the moment you 
make it of irregular shape like that. 

Prof. Do you find God save the Queen and the The flowers 
that bloom in the Spring bad tunes ? 

She N—no, but perhaps that is because they are so familiar 
that I don’t notice their crookedness. 

Prof. Then wouldn’t it be possible to get familiar with 
other. tunes, and accept thei crookedness ? 

She. Perhaps; but why need they be crooked ? 3 

Prof. Because variety is pleasing, and if all tunes were 
exactly of the same shape—as they are in Hungarys—we should 
soon find it impossible to invent any more new ones. 

She. Would that be a serious drawback ? 

Prof. A curious question from a would-be composer! Unless 
I can get you to accept these little extensions of rhythm as 
natural and pleasing, we shall not go far. Think of Gounod’s 
Ave Maria built on Bach’s Prelude. Is not that a lovely. 
melody? Yet after the opening strain it consists of a long 
series of two-bar phrases joined together so artfully that you 
would swear it was one idea instead of half a dozen. 

He. Is a musical idea usually only about two bars in length, ° 
then ? | 

Prof. Yes; sometimes: even less. Any portion can be 
repeated, but here judgment is required. Often the intrusion 
of an odd two bars amid sentences of four bars is of good effect, 
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but sometimes it sounds unnatural. The repetition of the last 
phrase, more or less varied, is one of the commonest devices. 


EXAMPLE 1. 
COME, LASSES AND LADS. 





EXAMPLE 2. 
OLD UNCLE NED. 





ii doubicdly the greatest modern master of the art of irregular 
rhythm is Sir Arthur Sullivan. In his comic operas he produces 
a variety and freshness which no one else has approached by his 
dexterous manipulation of the verses ; while confined to the use 
of the very simplest musical patterns, he displays a consummate 
ingennity in varying their rhythms. 

She. That is just the thing I don’t like; that lop-sided 
effect. There was one tune in Jo/anthe that always irritated me 
to that extent that I couldn’t endure myself. 

Prof. I can guess which it was. This; was it not? 


EXAMPLE 3. 





This gen- -tle-man is seen, with a maidof sev-en- teen 


= 


ta-king of his dol - ce far ni - te and,&e. 
Yes, it is a somewhat extreme case of a common catia e, the 


taking of a last phrase in notes of double the length. ‘The 
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effect here is, and is intended to be, highly comical. Here is a 
simpler example of the same thing. 


EXAMPLE 4. 
THE LEATHER BOTTEL. 


| = au sewers a | a eS ws lagen * _——_». 

<7 : Pa sEa a= =e Sa 
— ee ee a on 
Well, let them ali say what they can,’twas for one end, the 


—— SSS SS A 


es i RY SEP SY lees 





use of man.So I hope his soul in hea-ven may dwell that 





SSS SS = 
sana Smee y So a ant a 
I (ES 
first found out the lea- ther bot - tel. . 
She. ‘That is very different. Most ballads take the last line 
twice as slow as the rest. 
Prof. Well, here are some fragments of tunes. Try if you 


can expand them into sentences of irregular length, according to 











the directions given. 
EXERCISES. 


1. Allegretto. a, 





7\ 2 new bars. c d,. 
—repeated so 
a oe eda —as to end. = 


* The actual phrases a, b, and ¢ need not be repeated, but : ot ie pant that 
is, more or less closely imitated. 
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3. Vivace. 
———— ae SG aac we Ee =e 
e 








= __ @ = 
pee #0 fe as eos eit eae 
a) . 

4 more bars == -—— 2 more bars 

aoe e rhyming, but sare Set @—-_rhyming with 

——  motending on F. —these, to end>- 

4. Moderato. a. b. 

>) SS (Se eee es Wi atta O 
Cr ST eS all SEE EERE RNOS NT LS 





5. tT Fa di Valse. a. Si A dha i Beat a  SaeeReCey 
an es ee — 
ey near eee 
—S——-— 
(t, b. a, b, 





6. Vivace. a, 





In by-gonedays I had thy love; thou hadst my heart 
(a.b.) But fate, all hu- man vows a - bove, our _ lives did part, 
(a.) By the old Jove thouhadstfor me, 
(a.) By the fond heart that beat for thee 
{a. pawred)By joys that nev-er now can be, 
(6.) Grant thon my pray’ it 
(b.) Grant thou my pray’r. 
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b. 
—— ne ee 





= I’m atough,true- hearted sail-or; Care-less and all  that,d’ye see 
rads eae: erat the | times arail-er (twice) 
(b.)(6.) Whatistime or | tide to me (twice) 
| ee | pits! 
Oi Oe aw o.8é @ ae 
KEYG. All must die when ! Fate shall will it 
o@eeedéeweee@ o =] oe eh 
Pro -- vi - dence ora) > Aan eID 80 
(a.) aKiv=. =~. ry bul - let | has its billet 


Lan 
(6.) Man the boats lads, | yo heave ho, | yo heave ho, | yo heave ho. (sequence): 
| 
oO oO 
Man the boats lads, | yo heave, | ho. 


9. Con moto. a. b. 











To thy fra - ter - nal care. . thy~sis-ter I com - mend; 
(a.6.) From ev -’ry lurk - ing snare thy love- ly chargede - fend. 
(3 new bars.) And to achieve this end 


(rhyme.) O grant, I pray, this boon 
) | 
oO. ce, 


(3 new bars to end.) O grant this boon. 
10. Andantino. a. 








et eee Fee 
oss mee 


The fu - ture blackI’ve won-drousknack Of telling, 
When grim andgreat The clouds of fate Are swelling. 








But on” --ly e°- vil I. . . “Cand prgepieaey. 
Or CV. Ge-~ "er ‘care ‘tor stale, 3 oe “At a -ny rate. 
(a. altered.) I am See By all, from lord To peasant 
(2 bars like end of a.) Especially to peasant 
(a.) The gipsy queen Has always been Unpleasant. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE MINOR KEY. ~ 


He. Iam atraid we haven’t made much of a success with 
those }ast exercises, Professor. They come out both lame and 
tame. , 

She. They only seem to me like tunes gone wrong. 

Prof. Never mind; you have learnt something, even by 
your abortive essays. But, my dear young lady, what key did 
you imagine that last example to be in ? 

She. I never thought aboutit. Let us see—four flats. Ab, 
isn’t it P 

Prof. Now we come to a rock on which so many good 
amateurs split and sink—metaphorically speaking. That 
melody is in the key of F minor. 

She. But how am I to know that, if you go and write it as if 
it were in A flat ? 

Prof. Were I must confess that our method of notation is 
sadly faulty ; but our method of teaching children the elements 
of music is almost equally so. I don’t believe you really know 
what a minor key is. 

She. Oh yes,I do! It’s—it’s—well, different from a major, 
you know; there are queer intervalsin it, and accidentals, and the 
semitones in different places; and if you don’t take care, itsounds 
all wrong. 

Prof. That is a description of how you /fee/ it, not of what it 
really is. | 

Le. I know that the third note is flattened, but I always 
get into a fog over the upper notes. 
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Prof. Naturally enough, owing to there being two forms of 
the scale. That is where the confusion comes in. Let me see 
if I can render it clear to you. The real minor scale has the 
third and sixth notes a semitone lower than the major scale of 
the same name. 











EXAMPLt. 

F Major, a Ff Minor. 
ee 
se eee MY Mat pabent eee 

E Major. E Minor, 
= eee Ga et 

: eg Me rates ae s —— ia? eee 


When you first began to learn the piano you ought to have 
learnt your major and minor scales at the same time ; then you 
would have grasped this easily. But of course you learned half 
a dozen of the most used major scales, and the minors were 
postponed to a time when you should have grown a little less 
trying to your teacher. Consequently you never learnt them at 
all. 

He. But what do they mean by relative minor? That is 
where J get mixed. . 

Prof. And well you may. Now, observe. If you attempt 
to sing the minor scale I have just shown you, you will find a 
difficulty. Where and why ? 

She (trying). I can’t get from the sixth to the seventh note 
going up. It is a little easier coming down. 

Prof. What kind of an interval is it ? 

She (after much guessing). An augmented second. 

Prof. And for reasons with which I will not now trouble 
you, all augmented (and most diminished) intervals are difficult 
to sing. In trying to take this mterval, people unconsciously 
raised the sixth until they made it major. Similarly, in 
descending they tried to make the two first steps more equal, 
and so flattened the leading note. Thus we obtained what is 
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called the conventional or melodic minor scale, the other being 
called the real or harmo. ic. 


Conv Sone minor ere of F, 


ee 


Conventional minor scale of it. 
* x 





If you could manage to remember that the notes I have marked 
with a star are false notes, and do not really belong to the key, 
you would have learned a valuable fact. But now the question 
arose, What signature to employ for a minor key ? Unluckily, 
the descending melodic scale of F minor has the very same 
notes as the scale of A flat major. This made them think it a 
useless complication to invent a new key-signature when there 
was one already that nearly fitted. So they used the signature 
of the major key three semitones above, and your minor key was 
said to be the relative minor of that major; although, truth to 
say, the relationship is rather a hindrance than a help.* 

He. Still, I don’t see how to tell A flat from F minor. The 
least they could do would be to put some distinguishing sign, 
such as Wi. and Wua., over the beginning of a piece, to let one 
know. 

Prof. That is an excellent and highly practical suggestion, 
but musicians are far too conservative to believe that any reform 
is necessary, in spite of the difficulties and anomalies with which 
musical notation is crammed. We must just do like other 
people, and either make up our minds to conquer these difficul- 





our days. 


* The author is aware that this account of the minor key is purely empirical 
and not historically correct, but all that is needed here is an inteiligible ex plana- 
tion of existing facts. 
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He. Well, I am going to make a: good try for it this time, 
because as far as we have gone you have certainly made the 
ground firm under our feet. But it seems to me that one 
reason for one’s vagueness about the minor key is because we. 
use it so little. | 

“Prof. True; it is worth noticing that there are very few 
good modern English tunes in minor keys; but there are 
plenty of old ones, and because the less civilized nations happen 
tio use the minor mode more freely than we do, we havea sort of 
feeling that it is barbaric to do so. 

- She. I think it always sounds so mournful. 

Prof. That is because so many of the intervals are a semi- 
tone less than in the (tonic) major key, producing a correspond- 
ingly depressed sensation. Now, before we go on I want you 
to build me some more tunes like the last, only they shall all be 
in the minor this time. Find out the key of each and prefix 
the proper key-signature. | 

She. But how can we possibly find that out ? 

Prof. Well, if you have no instinct in the matter, the given 
phrase will supply you with most of the notes of the scale, and 
the first accented note is pr etty sure to be either the key-note, or 
its third or fifth. If this is not help enough, then apply this 
good old rule (though I am loth to give it you, it is so unscienti- 
fic). Supposing your tune to have two flats—well, the mayor 
key of two flats you know is B flat. Look and see if there is a 
fifth of this key anywhere about. Ii F (the fifth) is I 
sharp, then we are not in B flat, but its relative minor—that is, 
G minor. Remember that in continuing these tunes you will 
do well to use the conventional minor scale in order to avoid 
unmelodious intervals. Also—do remember this—that when 
you use the real leading note it requires an accidental, not being 
provided for by the key-signature—which, you know, is not the 
real key-signature, but only a kind of makeshift. You had 
better preface each tune by writing down the two forms of its 
scale. 
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XERCISES. 
When the proper key-signature is inserted most of the sharps 
and flats now marked as accidentals will be u:nmecessary. 
(Write the scale of the key before each.) 


+ new bars, repeat 
1. Alleyretto. Ist 4 bars. 
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_ 3. Allegretto. - 


4 more-~4 mor. 
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4. Moderato. 
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6. Andante, 
y are EMS =Sep “~ 0s 
ea pote pebewe PR Mek TEEN pene oes 
«2 ae were three ra-vens sat on a tree,Down, a-down,hey down hey down, 
They were as black as ey might be 


Bie | 
x e em, lo. 
> Se 
Witha down. 


And one of them said to his mate 
where shall we our breakfast take ? 
N feats N N 
Ror @ SLES oe oie e 
With a down, der-ry der -ry der - ry down,down, 


CHAPTER V. 


OF HARMONY: COMMON CHORDS, 


He. Itis a queer thing, but many of those last tunes seemed 
as if they would insist on going out of the key. 

She. Oh, I didn’t know that mattered! I let them go 
wherever they liked. 

Prof. It only matters in so far that I wish you to be sure of 
what you are doing, and not to drift aimlessly along, as you 
do when you practise the piano. | But how do you know when 
you are inany particular key ? 

She. You can only guess, of course. 

He. By seeing what scale the notes of the tune belong to, 
as you told us. 

Prof. But suppose they belong to more than one scale? 
For instance, what key is this in? 





VEgmeeces Ser md 
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She. C major, of course. 

He. Well—it might be E minor. 

Prof. Or G major. Or—with suitable harmony underneath 
—it might be made to appear in D major, D minor, B minor, or 
EF major. 

He. That is queer. 

She. Oh yes! I have noticed that Grieg sometimes takes 
a simple little tune and puts wonderful chords underneatn it so 
that it seunds quite transformed. Can you teach uv to de 
that ? 
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Prof. Allin good time. At present you don’t even know 
what a chord is. 

She. You always think me an ignoramus. A chord is a 
tonic with its root, third and fifth. 

Prof. Have you any idea what you mean by that? What 
is the root of a tonic, for instance ? 

She. Eh ?—Oh, well—I mean—like C, E, G, you know. 

He. Girls never can put a thing with scientific precision. 
A chord is a tonic, third and fifth. | 

Prof. Why a tonic? Tonic means key-note. 

He. That’s all right. The key-note, its third and fifth. 
_ Prof. Only the key-note? Just look here :— 





Those are all common chords. Are they all on different key- 
notes ? 

He. Yes; C, E minor, F, and so on. 

Prof. But surely it is all in one key ? 

He. Oh, I see what you are driving at! I ought to say 
“ A note, its third and fifth,” instead of “ A key-note.”’ 

Prof. Quite so; and even that is hardly definite enough. 
* A note with its perfect fifth and major or minor third’ would 
be far better. 

He. Why? 

Prof. Such a chord is called a concord ; that is, a thing that 
sounds satisfactory. If you will try it with any other kind of 
fifth or third than these you will find that you have a discord 
(that is, a thing unsatisfactory by itself), and not a common 
chord at. all. 
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He. ‘Then there are only two kinds of common chords, 
major and minor ? me 7 

Prof. Yes; the discords I speak of are extremely ugly, and 
therefore seldom used. hes 
~ She. But I love discords—like Wagner writes, you know. 
They are so expressive. ita 

Prof. There are discords and discords. Even Wagner did 
not love dissonant triads. But before we can tackle discords we 
must learn something about concords, and here begins the 
difficult part of my task. | 

She. —Why? 

Prof. Because, although you may invent tunes and be able to 
realize the sound of what you have written, I know full well that 
when it comes to imaginiug the sound of several notes at once 
you will be hopelessly baffled. | . 

She. But we can play them on the piano, I suppose. Isn't 
that the way everybody does ? 

Prof. Not quite everybody. But if you don’t play them, I 
fear you will write the most grievous stuff, and never know it. 

She. You seem to have a very low opinion of our intelligence. 
Would you be surprised to hear that I have written an accom-. 
paniment to my waltz? It is true I picked it out at the piano, 
but with the exception of one difficult place just in the middle, I 
had no trouble at all in getting the right chords. 

Prof. I congratulate you on your zeal, at any rate. Let us 
see the hieroglyphics . . . . If I could only persuade you to 
write so that a body could read it! 


EXAMPLE. 
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He. Well, I don’t want to be rude, but that sounds to me 
just the sort of accompaniment that you hear played on a harp 
in the street. ) 

Prof. They are, indeed, constructed on identical principles. 
Do not be discouraged, young lady, if I tell you that every bar 
teems with errors. It is no better and no worse than the first 
letter a child writes when it has just learned its alphabet. 

She (tearfully). But it sounds all right. 

Prof. To you who know no better. Not to any one else. 

She. Iknow I couldn’t get a chord to fit under the G sharp, 
but surely all the rest are right. I am sure they are common 
chords, because I counted the notes. 

Prof. But in dealing with those common chords, certain rules, 
_ the outcome of centuries of experience, have to be observed. 
Your ear is, I know, rather undeveloped, but you will not tell 
me that you like this version of The Men of Harlech which I 
once heard a street harpist give :— 
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She. N—no; it doesn’t sound nice, but I don’t know what is 
wrong. 

Prof. Ages ago, when people first tried the effect of putting 
notes together, this was one of their crudest attempts. It was 
soon found that when two voices or instruments sound together 
they must not sound the same interval twice in succession unless 
that interval be a—what? Can you tell? 

_ He (after consideration). A third, I suppose. 

Prof. Yes, or a third upside down; that is, a sixth. 

She. Is that really so? 

Prof. Try the effect of two or three seconds, fourths, fifths, 
sevenths, or octaves in succession, and you will soon see. 

She. Octaves don’t sound bad. 

Prof. No; but they don’t make harmony. 

She. I have often sung a second when another person sang 
a tune. J remember now that I always went in thirds or sixths 
with the melody, but I didn’t know why. 

Prof. Simply because you tried to make your “ second” run 
as nearly parallel to the other as possible, and you could only do 
that with thirds or sixths. 

She. Even then there were places where it didn’t seem to 
work. | 

Prof. No; and I will explain that presently: just now we 
are trying to learn the first rule of harmony—that no rwo 
PARTS MAY HAVE CONSECUTIVELY THE INTERVAL OF A SECOND, 
FOURTH,* FIFTH, SEVENTH, OR OCTAVE BETWEEN THEM. 

She. I am not quite sure [ know what you mean by a 
* part.” 

Prof. If your experience of music is confined to the piano 
I can pardon your difficulty. Harmony is always considered as 


* Fourths between an upper and a middle part are unobjectionable. 
| 
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the result of four voices or instruments sounding together, each 
uttering one note at atime. It is not easy to bear this in mind 
when writing for the piano, where a variable number of notes is 
being sounded by the fingers. It is customary in England and 
Germany—though I have misgivings as to the utility of the 
eourse—to spend a vast amount of time over learning how to 
string together chords correctly, writing always as if for 
four voices, between no two of which must there be any wrong 
consecutives. 

He. But that doesn’t help one to write for the piano, does it? 

Prof. Toa certain extent only. In writing for piano, or for 
voice and piano, you have only to see that the outside parts—that 
is, the tune and the bass—should not make bad progressions. ’ 
Now, in the waltz before us, the bass goes in octaves with the 
treble nearly all the way. | 

She. I didn’t know it was wrong. I thought it helped me 
to get plenty of different chords. 

Prof. Plenty of wrong chords. You would have done much 
better with two or three only. But you could not use even 
those correctly without knowing something about part-progres- 
sions—that is, how to make each note in a chord go to the 
~ nearest and best place in the next chord. 

He, What! Do you want us to write those disgusting figured- 
bass excreises they put in all the books, that sound like hymn 
tunes gone wrong ? . 

She, And are, if anything, more hideous when they are don 
rightly than otherwise ? 

Prof. Those much-abused exercises are generally considered 
the best means of attaining the end I have named. That they 
so frequently only succeed in distressing the pupil is perhaps 
the fault of the latter. But since we are not going deeply into 
things at present we shall try to dispense with them. I want 
to teach you how to use, not all chords, but some two or three 
at first, by the help of which you may harmonize all the tunes 
we have as yet written. 
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He. J believe I know the chords you mean. I ean play 
them on the piano and the banjo; the only thing is I am not 
sure when to use which. But I think I could make a better 
hand at that waltz than she did. 

Prof. Pray try: 

He. J can only play; I can’t write them down. That’s 
just what I want to learn. (Whistles tune and plays accompani- 
ment.) 


EXAMPLE. 
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She. Well, if you think that better than my seca I am 
sorry for your taste. 
Prof. It is not brilliant, but at least there are no faults in it. 
She. No faults! In the second bar there is a chord of C to 
the F sharp, and in the seventh bar the G sharp doesn’t in the 
least belong to the chord underneath. 
Prof. ‘Those are called Passing Notes, and the ral concerning 
them you would do well to commit to memory from the very 


first. 


Passive Norr.—A note not in the harmony. Usually 
found on the weak accent of the bar, but may occur on 
the strong. Jt must be at the distance of a second (major 
or minor) from the note immediately preceding or following 
tt. 


But about these chords. If you will look at the bass of our 
waltz, you will not find a large assortment of notes. 

She. No, indeed! Only three. | 

Prof. But with those three we can do a very great etl 
All through the eighteenth century, and the first twenty years of 
the nineteenth, people were quite satisfied to hear little else in the 
way of harmony than chords built on these three bass notes. 
Let us examine them. First, there is the tonic chord. We 
sould not tell we were in the key without that, so we usually 
vegin with it and invariably end with it. You will find that it 
will harmonize three notes of the scale comfortably ; the key-note, 
the third, and the fifth. Next you used the sub-dominant, 
This chord will harmonize the key-note, fourth, and sixth. Then 
you gave us the dominant chord, and this harmonizes the second, 
fifth, and seventh. So you see that every note in the scale lies 
in one or more of those chords. The tonic and the dominant 
have a choice of two chords to harmonize them. : 

She. How shall we know which to use ? 

‘Prof. You never will. 'The musical taste which should come 
of experience must be your guide; the rules I can give you are 
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few and difficult to apply. For instance, in the fourth bar of 
the waltz it would have been distinctly bad to use the sub-domi- 
nant chord, and for this reason :— 


Ru.e.—Do not use on the weak part cf a bar or the 
weak part of a rhythmical period the chord that you 
are going to use on the next ensuing strong accent. 


‘Now, I should like you to harmonize some scraps of melody 
for me on these three chords only, but they will have 
to be very mild phrases at first. But, dear me! you 
don’t yet know how to use your chords, and are 
just as likely as not to make them jump about. Now, 
just pay attention for a few oments. Here are our three 
chords. (1) Tonic, (4) Sub-dominant, and (5) Dominant, firstly 
written solid. 
EXAMPLE. | 
, | followed by 5. 1 follow ed by 4. 


Se 


es, 








4 followed by 5. ae 


| 

e== 

| = se 22 Tg = see 
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Be es 4 





=e 





You perceive that each note goes to the nearest note in the 
next chord, with the exception of the bass, which prefers to leap 
a fourth or fifth. You may think this babyishly simple, and 
indeed the progression between + and 5 is the only one that 
should need care (to avoid consecutive fifths), but the last bars 
of the waltz as harmonized by you, young lady, show just that 
rule barbarously ignored. Now, write me these 
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PREPARATORY EXERCISES. 


In the key of G, 5 followed by 1, 5—4, 4—1, each in three 


[ positions. 
A minor, 1—4, 4—5, 5—1, _ ditto 
GZ minor, 1—5, 5—4, 4—1, ditto 


He. That is easy enough, but how when we don’t write solid 
chords ? | 

Prof. It is not much harder to manage.  Pianoforte 
aecompaniments are chords broken up. ‘Thus instead of using 
them as we have just written, the first pair of chords might be in 
any of the following forms amongst a multitude of others. 


EXAMPLE. 
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Or written for one hand. 





She. Dear me! I have often seen those accompaniments, 
but it never struck me till now that they were but slightly 
different forms of the same thing. 

He. Isee now that one has to think of them as solid chords, 
of which the notes all move, as you say, to the nearest note in 
the next chord. , 

Prof.. Then if you have grasped that important idea we can 
at last begin to harmonize simple phrases. Our first attempts 
shall never have more than two different chords in any one bar, 
and usually only one. This will prevent your being puzzled as 
to which notes are to be harmonized and which regarded as 
passing notes. Where there is any possibility of doubt on that 
point, a passing note will be marked with an *. If a tune 
begins at the end of a bar, the odd note or notes need not be 
harmonised. 

JIXERCISES. 


A pianoforte accompaniment to be added. The letter pre- 
fixed indicates which of the above models will be suitable. 


VALSE. 
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5. A. Andantino. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MORE ABOUT COMMON CHORDS. 


She. Well, I suppose it is all right, Professor; I have used 
only the three chords you told us of, but some of the tunes don’t 
feel at all happy under the treatment. | 

Prof. I shall have much pleasure in enlarging your vocabu- 
lary as soon as you have fully grasped the present instalment. 
But haven’t you made fifths in the last given bars of that sixth 
tune ? 

She. Dear me, sol have! And I was so careful, too. 

Prof. They are difficult to avoid in this instance; B? must 
distinctly appear to go to D. I only gave you six tunes, 
because in the succeeding exercises you will get plenty more 
practice with the same chords. Let us now advance a step 
further in the mode of using them. 

He. With all my heart. 

Prof. Jf either of those common chords—say, the chord 
a, «were placed with either of the other two notes 
—2—| at the bottom, what would happen ? 
~ She. Wouldn’t it be the same chord ? » 

Prof. It would be said to be an dnversion (that is, a turning 
over) of the same chord; but listen to the difference. The 
inversion of the chord of C with E at the bottom (called the 


first inversion) is thus :— @—e=] but a common chord with 
-a- 


I at the bottom sounds thus :— { —Z= One, you see, con- 


sists of a note with its third and sixth, the other of a note 
with its third and fifth. 
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She. Is it a different chord altogether, then ? 
Prof. Different from C chord or E chord do you mean? It 
has nothing to do with E; it is the chord of C still. And if 


I invert the same chord once more (called the second inversion), 


it has G for a base note, but it is not a chord of G. eC Sea 


pera ainer er 

She. But this is rather bewildering. 3 

Prof. If, when you hear a chord, you could persuade your 
ear to catch the separate notes, you would not find it bewildering 
at all. : 

She. Ab! .... Do you mean, then, that we could vary the 
‘three chords we have been using by putting them in different 
inversions P 

Pr of. I do... The only thing is you will make such an awful 
mess of it when you first try. 

He. Why should we ? 

Prof. I never knew anybody that didn’t. Let us take them 
by degrees. Stay! can either of you play me God save the 
Queen ? 

She. I can play the tune, but I can’t Harmonize it. 

iTe. I can, because I had to learn it once to finish up a 
Penny Reading. This is it, I think. 


EXAMPLE. 





Prof. That will do; I will write it down. ... Now, can 
you tell me what all those chords are ? 
She. The first is a common chord of BD, the next a first 
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inversion of the same, and the next—well, it seems like a first 
inversion of a chord of C minor. 
- Prof.. It is. You have here some other chords besides the 
three we know of. ok. 
She. Next is achord of F, and next to that... I don’t 
know. | 
Prof. Never mind that or the other quaver chord. All the 

others are common chords and inversion of the same, with the 
exception of the last but one. To make you recognize these 
strangers more easily before you attempt to use them, name me 
also the chords in these examples. 


EXERCISES. 


(Under each Chord write what it is.) 


1. 

Yy ees : SE 
CAMS waa eae ase 

Or glee tt ee ereriaan! 
; | 


MB ately Yea tn Aah 
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Secu age! 





She. That is all very well, but how shall we know when tc 
use inversions ? | 

Prof. Play me God sare the Queen, harmonized with only the 
three common chords you know. ... Do you notice how 
absurd the bass sounds? It is always skipping a fourth and. 
fifth. To avoid that clumsiness, and to make the bass sound 
smooth and dignified, let it move to the nearest note in the newt 
chord, as I told you to make the upper parts do. Thus you escape 
tautology, or weak repetition. 

He. But basses do mostly skip a fourth or fifth, else the 
exercises we have just been doing would be wrong. 

Prof. Of course, especially at the end of a sentence, or 
phrase, but we want to obtain a little pleasing variety in the 
other places. ‘Take, for instance, the first of our last set of 
tunes. You harmonized it, quite correctly, with the three 
common chords; but how much better it would have sounded 
thus :— 
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He. Soit would; and I see those are the identical chords, 
only varied by being taken in different inversions 

She. But can one use any inversion one likes? And how 
is one to know which is the best position ? 

Prof. ‘The same way that you get to know how to use your 
words correctly in speaking—by noticing what educated people 
do. Certain rules there are, but they are insufficient 
as aids. In harmonizing, try to use one or other of the three 
chords you have learnt, but also try and make the bass as 
harmonious as possible with the treble. Observe the difference 
between the bass I have just given and our first attempt. 





This will enlarge your vocabutary to the following extent :— 

1 4.—The tonic chord may be used in the first inversion. 
You will generally follow this by some chord on the next note 
above or below. 

1 s.—It may be used in the second inversion. ‘This may be 
followed by some chord on the xext degree of the scale, but is 
usually followed by a common chord on. the same note. 

2a.—The sus-pominant chord may be used in the first 
inversion without restriction. 

2 p.—It may be used in the second inversion with the same 
restrictions as that of the tonic chord. 

3 A.—The pominanT chord may be used in the first inversion. 
The bass being the leading note will always move a step up or 
down. 

3 B.—It is rarely used in the second inversion. | 

Norr.—The bass of a first inversion generally —.oves to the 
next note. The bass of a second inversion is never annroacher: 
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or quitted by skip except from or to another inversion ot the 
same chord. | 

She. Just as if I could ever remember all that ! 

Prof. You can never hope to remember or make use ot any 
rules at all, unless you first know the facts they refer to. Try to 
illustrate each of these rules on the piano in several different 
keys, and then they will assume a meaning. Thus the first 
bars of God save the Queen exemplify rule 1 a, and the 
last bars rule 1 8. Unless your ears can take in the sound of 
the different inversions of chords, and learn to recognize various 
progressions from one to another, all my teaching is waste of 
breath. To render your labour easier we will harmonize some 
more tunes, employing just three new chords (or new positions 
of chords). Here is a very common bass progression, which 
you will often find to fit under your melody :— 





These notes cou/d all bear common chords. Try to commit to 
memory the following, in all ke Si— 


ee 
| age peers ER oe US 
->- 


linv. 2 inv. xo 

He. That last chord but one I nave been yearning to use 
in harmonizing the tunes; I know it so well. What is it? 

Prof. It is a very important chord indeed, and I have put it 
in here before teaching you its peculiarities because you can 
hardly end a tune nicely without it. It is called the Dominant 
Seventh ehord, because it is the common chord on the dominant 
with another note—a seventh from the bass—added. You may 








always use it instead of the simple dominant chord if you will take 
care to make the third and seventh go up a step and down a step 
respectively. One of the other two chords, the first inversion 
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on }’, you have not seen before, but it presents no difticulty. 
What I want you to observe is that the last four chords con- 
stantly occur in music and in the same order. You must have 
noticed it. | 

He. Don’t Italian operatic pieces always have them over 
and over again to wind up? 

Prof. They do, or rather they did. It was a conventionality 
so terribly abused about eighty years ago that it has happily 
killed itself. 

She. I seem to remember being taught to play them after 
my scales. 

Prof. ‘That was an old and useful idea, in order to impress 
upon you the chords you would be most likely to need. Now, 
try and use them. 


The 6 chords :-— SE-Ee 24 2- eee 4234 


ie Sap aa 


EXERCISES. 
Andante. 





9. m. Alte elto. 
fips peste ts 
ee SRR SE BR D hEY Ses 0s Es bat be ant Rees 


st Ek Te ce Ie Ca ae A cas een 
—— ae . 





Allegro. 


2s a oe iene ee ———7 
gyal aoe soe SS ss -erl 





Sr Sharkal 
ame ist 8 bars 
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4. Allegro, alla marcia. 


pie = 


Accompaniment of erotchet chords. 


ae 








| cps = Jenga we [sere 
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7,9. Amdéantino. 








% 


-@-° ¥ 2 
=a a Say 28 
eee Se ey 


Prof. Ii we added now one or two more first inversions we 





shall have all the chords needed for harmonizing simple tunes 
nicely. 





She. Yes, but is there no way of telling when to use which ? 
Prof. I can give you a rough guide, if you aoe: Choose 
your bass note; then 


Key-note takes a common chord (may take a second inversion). 


Second = first inversion. 

Third x first inversion. 

Fourth “a common chord or first inversion indifferently. 
Fifth * common chord or dominant seventh. 

Sixth NY common chord or first inversion indifferently. 
Seventh _,, first inversion. 


{This is simply another way of stating the rules on p. 65. | 

So that two notes alone are open to doubt, and probably your 
melody will tell you which of the two chords to use. This 
guide serves equally for the major and minor, keys. Suppose 
now I give you a few basses and you complete accompaniments 
on them after the simple pattern of No. a, p. 57. This will 
accustom you to ordinary progressions. , 
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EXERCISES. 





eee 





And now harmonize me the tunes on pp. 58-60 over again, using 
this increased vocabulary. I will then add some more interest- 
ing ditties to these.* 


EXERCISES. 
[Those on pp. 58-60 are first to be re-harmonized by the student. | 


There are passing notes on accented beats, but they are now 
seldom marked, the student being supposed to be able to 
recognize them. 


1. c. Moderate. 





* Arrived at this point the student is recommended to obtain the author’s 
Exercises in Harmony and Composition, which afford additiona. and interesting 
practice in this direction. 
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4, Allegretto. 
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into key of C. 
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6. CHORALE, cadence in BD. 








So 





CHAPTER VII. 


FURTHER COMPLICATIONS. 


She. Dear Professor, your last rule, or rough guide, as you 
¢all it, works splendidly. I know all about harmony now. 

Prof. I regret to find you so cocksure. Let me see what 
you know. On what notes of the scale (bass notes) can you 
have common chords ? 

She. First, fourth, fifth, and sixth. I have it pat. 

Prof. I called it a rough rule, you know. You can also 
have a common chord on the second of the major key, though 
you don’t use it so often as its first inversion. What notes 
will take first inversions ? 

She. Second, third, fourth, sixth, and seventh. 

Prof. <All the notes can take them except the fifth of the 
minor key, but the tonic and dominant seldom do. What notes 
will take second inversions ? 

She. First and fifth. 

Prof. Yes, tonic and dominant, the very notes that don’t 
often take a first inversion. Try and remember to be sparing 
in the use of second inversions; they seldom occur except in 
endings. Now, I must trouble you with some more information 
concerning common chords. You notice that they consist’ of 
three different notes, and when you want to use four notes if 
your chord one is necessarily doubled. Does it matter which ? 

She. I suppose not. 

Prof. I didn’t bother you with this rule before because it 
was not essential; but you will find it generally best to double 
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the bass note of a common chord, or, failing that, the third, 
rather than the fifth. In the first inversion don’t double the 
bass note unless you are obliged. In the second imversion do 
double the bass note; itis the best. In any case, don’t double 
the /eading-note of your key, whether it be the bass, third, fifth, 
or sixth of your chord. 

He. More study! But you say this is not essential. 

Prof. It was not so essential as to demand attention at once. 
You instinctively obeyed the rule except just now and then, 
which shows how natural it is. Next I have to say something 
more about that dominant seventh chord. Notice, firstly, that 
it lives on the fifth of the key, and nowhere else;* sevondly, 
that it has four notes instead of three, so that you rarely need 
to double either of them; thirdly, that two of these notes—the 
third and the seventh—are bound to move up a step and down 
a step respectively, and therefore cannot be doubled, and fourthly ; 
(as a consequence of secondly), that the chord has three inver- 
sions, all of which you may employ to the great advantage of 
your music, provided you treat them kindly. The chord itself 
is usually followed by an incomplete tonic chord—lacking a fifth, 
thus :-— 






—— O16 a = 


ewe = 


But may also be followed by the sub-mediant chord, a most 
useful progression if you are sharp enough to see when to employ 
it. 


* The chords of super-toniz and tonic seventh do not come within the scope of 
this work. 
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And also thus, when by special permission the seventh of the 
original chord rises instead of falling, in order to avoid doubling 
the bass of a first inversion. 








, 
. “- 
—jH iat , ae 


3 ees 
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The third inversion is followed by the first inversion of the 
key-chord. 


Se = 
pid pokes aes 


So it is a useful means of preventing a full stop in the music; 
for I should tell vou that nothing has been yet discovered more 
final than 


NO 


le sae 


which pair of chords is therefore termed a close or cadence. 
“Therefore if we hear the dominant chord followed by anything 
less than the tonic chord the full stop is avoided, and this is a 
valuable resource in music other than the simplest of square 
tunes. If you really wish to know something about the 
dominant seventh you must 


Write it (the dominant seventh chord) in each of its four 
positions in the keys of D, F, Ab, B- major 
Ot Een BD minor 
following each by a suitable chord. 


Then I will give you some more tunes involving its use. 
He. One moment. Professor. There is still something I 
want to know about it What is this? 


FURTHER COMPLICATIONS. TT 





at ZS. 

Prof. The dominant seventh chord on a tonic pedal; that 
means that you play a tonic chord, and continue to sound the 
tonic as a bass while the harmony changes to the dominant 
seventh or some other chord that does not belong. <A note thus 
held through a chord foreign to it is called a Pedal. It usually 
justifies that name by being at the bottom of the harmony, but 
it is possible to use it in an upper part. 

He. Can any other note than the tonic be treated so ? 

Prof. Yes,the dominant: no other. A familiar illustration 
of pedal is the drone—-or drones, for there you have both tonic 
and dominant—in a bagpipe. You remember the pretty song 
in The Yeomen of the Guard which lies on a tonic pedal through- 
out ? 








ay feo i 
Sl a A) a) a | 
— sae dea el 

| | 
If you ever use such chords, remember that the bass can only be 
approached or quitted when it forms part of the harmony. You 


cannot for instance do this :— 
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But here we begin to get into matters beyond our scope. Here 
is a final set of tunes, which, if you can harmonize correctly, 
should satisfy all your ambitions :— 


| EXERCISES, 
1. Moderato. 


7a 














é& eras = 


4. aise 
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5. Moderato. 


ame ee ea lee 








os Repeat first 
pa 2 bars. ——[ 


She. What! are we to leave off just when it is getting 
really interesting ? I am sure there are plenty of beautiful 
chords you have not taught us. What J want to learn is how 
to modulate. 

Prof. And that, young lady, I must flatly decline to teach 
you at present. If this very superficial survey of the art of 
music has stirred in you a desire to stud, the matter mere 
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thoroughly, I have achieved my object. Go then, and if you 
desire more, plod through any of the existing text-books, the 
rules of which you will now be in a fitter condition to compre- 
hend and apply. Then tackle counterpoint, which is dreary 
work, but will teach you to hear what you write. But if you 
ask my honest advice, it is to let well alone. You have not the 
makings of a genuine musician in you, and I have taught you 
enough to enable you to amuse yourself and earn a fortune by 
writing vile ballads. 

She (much offended). Good morning, Professor ! [ Exit. 

He. Good-bye, Professor. You have really helped me by 
putting things into plain English instead of muddling me with 
those awful technical terms. I think I shall study seriously 
after this. [ Evit. 

Prof. (looking from window). Humph! She is waiting for 
him at the corner of the street. Thank Heaven, we shal! be 
spared the threatened ballads! But with this inducement to 
seek name and fame I suppose by this time next year I shall be 
helping him with his.degree cantata. Dear, dear! what a 
world it is! 
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